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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


The History of the Western World. Vol. I. The United States. 
(13th vol. of the Cabinet Cyclopedia.) pp. 344, Longman. 
Tus volume contains the political history (not yet concluded) of. 
the United States, preceded by a geographical description, and an 
account of the aboriginal inhabitants. It is unaffectedly and calmly 
written, and promises, when completed, to afford the best summary 
which the British public have had presented to them, of the impor- 
tant events that established the independence of their countrymen 

in America. 

We make use of the phrase, “their countrymen,” for several 
reasons, some of which, we trust, will be obvious to all who wish 
well to mankind. Another is the striking fact, the most striking in 
the history of the United States,—that the very first time the 
English had an opportunity of establishing a government for them- 
selves, they set up a republic. A third, which forms a striking com- 
ment upon that fact, is, that the American war was obstinately con- 
tinued by one man, after everybody else had pronounced it to be 
hopeless, and that man was a King. 

With regard to the history of this important struggle in general, 
we must own, that interested as we are in every struggle for liberty, 
and more than usually inclined to be so in this particular one, for 
reasons not necessary to mention, there is something in it dry and 
unattractive to us. This is owing partly perhaps to the monied 
origin of it, partly to the want of personal anecdotes, to the absence 
of those interesting local and historical associations which abound 
in older states, and to the character of Washington, who, however 
admirable a person, and fitted as by providence to the task which 
he effected, was himself, personally, of a dry and unattractive nature, 
a personification of integrity and strait-forwardness, exhibiting none 
of the familiar or romantic qualities which interest as in other great 
men. For similar reasons, the American Indians are the least 
interesting to us of all savages. Their main object has been to 
exhibit themselves in an apathetic or stoical character, and they 
have suffered in human sympathy accordingly, 

The following is our author’s account of these people. We are 
particularly pleased with his taking care to inculcate the force of 
education, and his tracing to it their inhumanity as well as fortitude. 
It is a great gain to mankind, when the diffusers of knowledge thus 
conspire to rescue their fellow-beings from the false and pernicious 
charge of being vicious or cruel by nature ; as if cruelty in an igno- 
rant state were anything else than ignorance (as it is disease in a 
civilized one) or it were not a part of human xature to discover 
this, and to “ make progression.” 

‘They (the North American Indians), are all of a red copper 
colour, with some diversity of shade. The men are all tall, 
large boned, and well made; with small black eyes, lodged 
in deep sockets, high cheek-bones, nose more or less aqui- 
line, ‘mouth large, “lips rather thick, and the hair of the head, 
black, straight and coarse. In general, they carefully extract the 
hair of the beard and other parts of the body, and hence were long 
believed destitute-of that excrescence. ) 
the countenance is gloomy and severe. Formerly, some tribes flat- 
tened the heads of their infants by artificial pressure ; but at present 
that practice is unknown but to the east of the Rocky mountains. 
They have a sound understanding, quick apprehension, and retentive 
memory, with an air of indifference in their general behaviour. 

‘The women, or squaus, differ considerably from the men both in 
person and features. They are small and short, with homely, broad 


faces; but have often an expression of mildness and sweetness in 
their looks. 


‘Except when engaged in war, hunting and fishing are the sole 
employment of the men. By means of these, by the spontaneous 
productions of the earth, and by a partial cultivation of the soil, they 
procure a precarious subsistence ; feasting freely when successful 
in the chace, but capable of great abstinence when provisions are 
less plentiful. 

_ ‘Some of the tribes, when first visited by Europeans, raised con- 
siderable crops; and they taught the early settlers in New England 








The general expression of 


‘Indian has little gaiety in his character. 





to plant and dress maize, At present several nations cultivate 
maize, beans, pumpkins, and water-melons; and in this way con- 
siderably increase their means of subsistence. 

‘Hunting, war, the desire of revenge, or the love of amusement 
are the usual incitements of the men to action. Subjected to much 
fatigue and many privations, exposed to continual dangers, and un- 
der perpetual apprehensions of being attacked by his enemies, the 
He is rather gloomy and 
silent. Grave in his whole deportment, he seldom opens his mouth 
but to utter what he deems important. He is sagacious and pene- 
trating, and his observations are often rational aud shrewd. He 
will smile, but rarely laughs; and never indulges in play-sallies or 
unnecessary remarks merely for the sake of talking. He generally 
speaks in a low tone of voice, and employs few words, except in 
council, where his elocution is loud, rapid, and vehement. The 
young men not unfrequently engage keenly in games and amusements. 
In general the Indians are cool and circumspect, with much appa- 
rent apathy. 

‘ The squaw is often a perfect contrast toher partner. She is 
sprightly in her demeanour, and her countenance is enlivened by a 
pleasant smile. Her risibility is easily excited, and she is not defi- 
cient in pratling loquacity.’—P., 18. 

* * * * * * a 

‘The female prisoners are made slaves, a condition scarcely worse 
than that of other squaws. The young male prisoners are often 
adopted by the families of the tribe which have taken them, and 
supply the place of the members that have fallen in the expedition. 
Sometimes, on returning to their village, the party show their pri- 
soner a painted red post, distant from twenty to forty yards, and 
bid him run and lay hold of it. On each side of his course, stand 
men and women with axes, sticks, and other offensive weapons, 
ready to strike him as he passes. If he instantly spring forward 
with agility, he may perhaps reach the post without receiving a 
stroke, and is then safe, till a gereral council of the warriors deter- 
mine his fate; but if he fall, he is probably despatched. 

‘If the prisoner be rejected by the family to which he is offered, 
he is then put to death with every circumstance of cruelty; and 
the constancy and fortitude of the sufferer, are as remarkable as the 
barbarity of his murderers. The victim, fastened to a stake, sings 
his death-song, insults his tormentors, bears with unskrinking firm- 
ness the most dreadful tortures, and expires without a groan. He 
triumphs in his fortitude, not merely as a personal virtue, but 
chiefly as a national characteristic. Weare to seek the cause of 
this patient endurance of the most excruciating pains, not in any 
nervous insensibility, in any constitutional apathy, any muscular 
rigidity of the Indian, but in the sentiments which he has imbibed, 
and the habits to which he has been trained. He has been taught 
from infancy, to consider courage and fortitude as the glory of man ; 
to endure privations and pain without a murmur, and with an unsub- 
dued heart to despise tortures and death; and in his last moments 
he proves the efficacy of the education which he has received. 
In these tragical scenes, the women often take an active part, and 
their inhumanity, like the fortitude of the men, springs from education’ 
—P. 44. 

* * * * * * * 


‘In short, in the aboriginal inhabitants of North America, we 
find a race of men subsisting by fishing, hunting, and a partial culti- 
vation of the soil. They are brave, active, shrewd, and penetrating, 
kind to their friends, but vindictive and cruel towards their ene- 
mies, capable of making great and persevering exertions, and of en- 
during great and excruciating torments. without a sigh or a groan. 

‘ They believe in one Great Spirit, the Creator and Governor of 
the world, on whom they continually depend, and from whom all 
their enjoyments flow. Although they have no public or private 
worship, yet they are grateful to the Great Spirit for past favours, 
thank him for present enjoyments, and implore from him future 
blessings : this they sometimes do with an audible voice, but more 
frequently in the silent aspirations of the heart. They believe in the 
doctrine of immortality and future retribution, but their conceptions 
on the subject are vague, and modified by their peculiar manners 
and habits, 

‘ Many attempts have been made to convert them to Christianity, 
but hitherto with little success. From their intercourse with white 
men, they have derived no advantage: for since the commencement 
of that intereourse, they have improved neither in civilization nor 
morality, aud many powerful tribes have either totally disappeared, 
or present onlya feeble remnant. The great diminution of their 
numbers is owing partly to war, partly to the ravages of small-pox, 
which seems to have been communicated to them by white men ; 
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but, above all, to the destructive effects of intoxicating liquors in- 


troduced among them by Europeans, and which have operated like 
. — among these untutored tenants of the wilderness,’ — 


The first appearance of Washington is highly characteristic. 
Pray let the reader observe in what manner this successful asserter 
of his country’s rights was elected to his command. 


* On the 15th of June (1775) congress proceeded to choose BY 
BALLOT a Commander-in-chief of the provincial or continental forces, 
and unanimously elected George Washington to that arduous office. 
That gentleman afterwards acted such a distinguished part in the 
war, and acquired such an illustrious name, that it is proper to 
glance at his personal history previous to the period under con- 
sideration. He was the third son of Augustus Washington, and 
was born in Virginia, in the year 1732. By the death of his elder 
brothers, he succeeded to the patrimonial estate, at an early age ; 
was major of militia, and was appointed by the governor of Virginia 
to negotiate with the French governor of Fort du Quesne con- 
cerning the boundaries of the French and British governments. He 
became soon afterwards lieutenant-colonel of a regiment of militia, 
which the colony raised for the defence of its frontier. In a short 
time he succeeded to the command of the regiment; and was 
present, as a volunteer, in General Braddock’s unfortunate expedi- 
tion in 1755, Such was the confidence placed in his talents, that 
on that occasion the retreat was conducted under his direction. 
He was afterwards engaged in another expedition to the Ohio ; and 
in the year 1758, on account of ill health, he resigned his com- 
mission, and lived in retirement and rural tranquillity. 

‘ From this outline of his personal history, it is obvious that his 
experience in military affairs was extremely limited. But™he was 
known to be a man of sound understanding, undaunted courage, and 
inflexible integrity. He enjoyed, in a high degree, the confidence of his 
countrymen, and had been chosen one of the deputies to congress 
for his native province of Virginia. He had used neither solicita- 
tion nor influence of any kind to procure the appointment: and 


when the president informed him of his election, and of the request | 


of congress that he would accept the office, he stood up in his place, 
and addressed the president in the following terms :—* Though | 
am truly sensible of the high honour done me by this appointment, 
yet I feel great distress from a consciousness that my abilities and 
military experience are not equal to the arduous trust. But as the 
congress desire it, I will enter on the momentous duty, and exert every 
power I — in their service, and for the support of the glorious 
cause. I beg they will accept my cordial thanks for this high testi- 
mony of their approbation.” He besought congress to remember 
that he thought Limself unequal to the command with which they 
had honoured him; that he expected no emolument from it, but 
that he should keep an exact account of his expenses, and hoped 
they would reimburse him.’—P. 145. 


Observe, in the following anecdote, the difference between monar- 
chical and republican notions of rank :— 


‘Thé Americans, who had been made prisoners at Bunker’s Hill, 
were indiscriminately thrown into gaol at Boston, and treated with 
little humanity. On the 11th of August Genera: Washington ad- 
dressed a letter to General Gage on the subject, and informed him 
that his treatment of British prisoners should be regulated by that 
which the Americans experienced. General Gage replied that the 
prisoners had been treated with care and kindness, but indiscrimi- 
nately, because he acknowledged no rank that was not derived from 
the king; and at the same time retorted on the Americans the 
charge of cruelty. General Washington replied, “I have taken 
time, sir, to make a strict enquiry, and find the intelligence you 
have received has not the least foundation in truth. Not only your 
officers and soldiers have been treated with the tenderness due to 
fellow-citizens and brethren; but even those execrable parricides, 
whose counsels and aid have deluged this country with blood, have 
been protected from the fury of a justly enraged people. You 


affect, sir, to despise all rank not derived from the sameg source as 


your own; ] cannot conceive one mcre honveurable than that which 
flows from the uncorrupted choice of a brave and free people, the 
purest source and original fountain of all power.” ’—P. 151. 


Enter Lafayette, in the vivacity of his young enthusiasm, the 


same that he is now in old age! Whata life! And what has he | 


not lived to see! How enviable that he had a fortune to use! 
And that he so used it! Lafayette first appearance is as characteristic 


as Washington’s,—with this difference ; that as he acted upon sheer | 


universal sympathy with mankind, so he contained within him a 
larger and more vital principle: and his lot has been in accordance 
with it. He has lived to fight for all mankind, and is succeeding, 
as Washington succeeded for the Americans. 

‘In the battle at Brandywine the Americans suffered considerable 
loss, having about 300 men killed, 600 wounded, and 400 taken 
prisoners, They also lost ten small field-pieces and a howitzer. 
The loss of the British was much less, not exceeding five or six 
hundred killed and wounded. In the battle several foreign officers 
of distinction served in the American army: among these was the 
celebrated Marquis de la Fayette ; he was only about twenty years 
of age, and animated by a youthful and enthusiastic love of liberty, 
had guitted his country, a plentiful fortune, and all the endearments 
of polished society, to fight under the banners of the infant republic 














at the most gloomy period of the contest. At his own expense he 
purchased and fitted out a vessel to convey him to the American 
continent, and sailed, notwithstanding a prohibition of the French 
government, which did not then deem it expedient to throw off the 
mask, This battle was his first military service in the American 
cause, and in it he received a wound in his leg, but did not leaye 
the field. Some other French officers were in the battle on the 
same side, and also Count Pulaski, a Polish nobleman.’—P, 243, 

We conclude with the story of Miss Macrae; with an anecdote 
of the eccentric General Lee (whose very eccentricities, by the way, 
were of a sort of dry American kind); and a conjecture respecting 
the origin of the term Yankee, which we have seen accounted for 
somewhere in a different, and as it appeared to us, a better manner, 
though we have forgotten the particulars. 


Srory or Miss Macrae.— Soon after General Gates entered 
on the command of the northern army an epistolary correspondence 
was opened between him and General Burgoyne, not of the most 
pleasant or courteous kind. On the 30th of Angust, the British 
General complained of the harsh treatment experienced by the 
loyalists who had been made prisoners at Bennington, and hinted 
at retaliation. On the 2nd of September, the American General 
answered his letter, and recriminated by expatiating on the horrid 
atrocities perpetrated by the Indians who had accompanied the 
armies of General Burgoyne and Colonel St Leger; and imputed 
them to General Burgoyne. One barbarous act committed by an 
Indian, attached to General Burgoyne’s army, although it involved 
only a case of individual suffering, yet, being described in the 
American newspapers, with every circumstance that could excite 
the imagination and inflame the feelings, made a deep impression on 
the public mind, and roused indignation to the highest pitch, Mr 
Jones, an officer of the British army, had gained the affections of 
Miss Macrae, a lovely young lady of amiable character and spotless 
reputation, daughter of a gentleman attached to the royal cause, 
residing near Fort Edward; and they had agreed to be married. In 
the course of service, the officer was removed to some distance from 
his bride; and became anxious for her safety, and desirous of her 
company. He engaged some Indians of two different tribes, to 
bring her to camp, and promised a keg of rum to the person who 
should deliver her safe to him. She dressed to meet her bridegroom, 
and accompanied her Indian conductors ; but, by the way, the two 
chiefs, each being desirous of receiving the promised reward, dis- 
puted which of them should deliver her to the lover. The dispute 
rose to a quarrel ; and according to their usual method of disposing 
of a disputed prisoner, one of them instantly clett the head of the 
lady with his tomahawk, ‘This simple story, sufficiently tragical 
and affecting in itself, was blazoned in the American newspapers 
with every amplification that could excite the imaginazion, or touch 
the heart; and contributed, in no slight degree, to embitter the 
minds of the people against those who could degrade themselves by 
the aid of such allies. The impulse given to the public mind by 
such atrocities, more than counterbalanced any advantages which 
the British derived from the assistance of the Lidians.’—P. 269. 

Gexerat Lee.— When the American army was encamped at 
White Plains, General Lee lodged in a small house, near which 
General Washington occasionally passed when observing the dispo- 
sitions of the enemy: one day, accompanied by seme of his offi- 
cers, he called on General Lee, and dined with him; but ho sooner 
were they gone, than Lee, addressing his aide-de-camp, said, “ You 
must look me out another place; for I shall have Washington and 
all his puppies continually calling upon me, and they will eat me 
up.” Next day seeing the commander-in-chief and his suite coming, 
and suspecting another visit, he ordered his servant to write on the 
door with chalk, “ No victuals dressed here to-day.” Perceiving 
this inscription, General Washington and his officers rode off, not a 
little amused at the incident and the oddities of Lee’s character, 
Lee had a strong attachment to dogs, and some of these animals 
always accompanied him. On being intormed that congress had 
confirmed the sentence of the court-martial against him, pointing 
to a doz, he exclaimed, ** Oh that I were that animal, that 1 might 
not call man my brother.” ‘This singular person died in Philadel- 
phia, in the beginning of October 1752.—P. 318. ee 

Tue Term Yankre.—* The origin of the term Yankee, applied in 
derision to the colonists of New England, seems uncertain. Gordon 
(i. 481.) says it was a favourite cant word of Farmer Jonathan 
Hastings of Cambridge, about 1713. Jonathan used it to express 
excellency. A yankee good horse, yankce cider, &e. meant with 
him an excellently good horse, excellent cider, &e. The students 
used to hire horses from him, and as he used the word Yankee on 
all oceusions, they gave him the name of Yankee Jon. He was 4 
weak, honest man: and the term Yankee probably became a by- 
word to express a weak, simple, and awkward person. From Jon- 
athan Hastings of Cambridge it scems to have been transferred to 
the colonists east of the Hudson. In the Western States the term 
Yankee is applied to all rogues, without regard to the place of their 
nativity.—P, 339.’ - 


Guosts.—One argument to prove that the common relations ot 


chosts and spectres are generally false, may be drawn from the opin- 


ion held, that spirits are never seen by more than one person at a 
time; that is to say, it seldom happens to above one person i @ 
company to be possessed with any high degree of spleen or melan- 
choly.—Pope. 
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THE PLAY-GOER. CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 


BY THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER. 





Or a book consisting of common places and originalities, the 
latter may not be the, best parts; but they most entitle it to at- 





PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. tention, because they may eventually add to the stock of useful 
Drury Lanz.—Jane Shore—Turning the Tables—John of Paris. knowledge ; whereas the common-places, however excellent, are de- 
Covant Gaaven.—Isabella—The Onmibus—The Pilot. rived from the existing stock, and denote but ordinary ability, being 





for the most part within the scope of memory and a common un- 
Drury Lane. | derstanding. It is well, however, to keep in’ mind that orginality 

Jane Shore wes performed here last night, Miss Hupparr perform. | frequently derives an adventitious importance from its novelty, 
ing Alicia. We have nothing to add to what we have said of this which it does not maintain, when time has added it to the mass of 
' : admitted truths and it stands upon its intrinsic merits. Ou the 

lady. Mr Macreapy, as Hastings, was very good inthe scene | other hand, those who are startled at a new idea, like those who 
where he finds himself unexpectedly condemned to death. He expres- | dread _innovation,* may be comforted by knowing, that much of 


sed excellently well the desperate perplexity, and final, ghastly aston- what is now common-place was once originality.—F. F. 


ishment of a man suddenly caught in those frightful straits. His telling T ae a _— nm Lge nalieistaa ress 
- . “« ” 7" ux DisaGREBABLES OF A Namesake.—The Marquis de Car- 
Alicia that he would chide oer pti. was as touching in another accioli, on passing through Paris in his way to London, whether he 
and gentler way, his beautiful voice trembling and dropping balm | went as Ambassador of the King of the Two Sicilies in 1764, was at 
into the bleeding sweetness of those words “no more.” Miss | fitst mistaken for a Marquis ofthe same name, at the Court of Dres- 
Sinisa. ih Ue Gstmnce We caw bez, locked th er | den, who had published some books of ribaldry; so that is friends, 
_— _ ner, looked the gentle heroine | when presenting him in the fashionable circles of the French me- 
very well; and she was very effective, and received great applause | tropolis, were earnest to remove this false impression, and he was 
in the scene where she recognizes her husband, and begs her friend | €V¢rywhere accompanied with the exclamation: “ It is not he !— 
re , ‘ It is not he!” —French Homonymee. 
tohidehim from her. Her action of creeping round to the other| — ,, Cidind dain ee 1 mised 1252 r fi b 
side of her friend, and interposing him between her and the fearful siti 5001, and oe this ool 7 sh ag ay as y 251, ready 
sight, was particularly good and natural. We do not say! money. The governors will trust me for the rest, and pay them- 
more at present of this young lady, nor have yet said so selves out of the interest by 25/. per cent. So that I intend to re- 
h : igs : : ceive only 40/. a year, to qualify me for keeping my family and a 
much as we desired, having (to confess the truth) not yet greyhound, and let the remaining 85/. go on till it makes 500/. then 
been close enough to the stage, on the nights when we | 100/., then 1000/., then 100,000/., then a million, and so on.—Swi/?. 


happened to witness her performance : and her style of actingis of| A Goop Rovan Pun—A_ French nobleman who waited 
t upon Frederick the Second at Sans Souci, expressed his astonish- 
ego ; . ; ment at seeing the Emperor’s portrait in every apartment of the 
justice. We can hardly say yet, that we are acquainted with her | palace, and asked the King what might be the reason of his 
countenance,—certainly not with the niceties (if any) of its ex- | thus honoring the portrait of his greatest enemy? “Oh!” said 
the King ; “ the Emperor is a busy and enterprising young monarch, 


A , e and I find it necessary always to have an eye upon him,”’—Adams's 
secing ladies at a distance. Anecdotes. 








a delicate and feminine character which requires inspection to do i 


pression. And we are resolved to get intono more dilemmas with | 


Covent GAnpvEN. Eneusu Treatment or Horses.—Why are horses so short- 
The tragedy of Jsabella was succeeded by a new farce, in one act, | lived in England ?—Because of the absurd practice of running our 
race-horses at two or three years old, working others long before 
“agate their limbs are knit, or their strength come, and cruelly exacting 
this title is, that an old gentleman ( BLancuarp) who goes to | from them services far beyond their powers. Their age does not 
live a little way out of town for the fresh air, finds himself | average eleven years. Cuvier says that it may safely be asserted, 
that more horses are consumed in England, in every ten years, than 
in any other country in the world in ten times that period, except 
| those which perish in war.—Anowledge for the Poul 


Two of them, son and father, (KeEeLer and BartLey) according= | VIRTUE WITHOUT Fearn.—When, upon mature deliberation, you 
ly make their appearance, one after the other, come to spend the | #re persuaded ta thing is fit to be done, do it boldly; and do not 
affect privacy in it, or concern yourself at all, what impertinent 
. . censures or reflections the world will pass upon it. _For if the thing 
and two young ladies, whom she has prevailed upon to stay a week | be not just and innocent, it ought not to be attempted at all, though 
or so. The old gentleman’s perplexity is all this while increased by | !€VeF 8° secretly. And if it be, you do very foolishly to stand in 

¥ “ | fear of those who will themselves do ill in censuring and con- 
demning what vou do well.—£pictetus. 


. | Maiwen Pusricrry.—When the Abbé Barthelemy was a youth 
ting the china broken, &c.; and one of the high jokes of the piece, or | at college, his tutor, named Raynaud, desired him and several of his 
rather the highest of all, in consequence of these blunders, is the | CO™panions to write the description of a storm in Freneh verse. 
; The next day each boy presented his work, and that of young 
: Barthelemy was much approved. About a month after, there was 
treating the visitors with it, who behave as if they were poisoned. | a literary exhibition in the great hall of the college. Barthelemy 
The Irishman, when the mistake is found out, says it was “ not | was too timid to take a part in it; he hid himself in one corner of 
‘ i the hall, which was filled with the best company at Marseilles. 
| Suddenly he observed everybody rise ;—it was the arrival of M. de 
The other merits of the picce are about on a par with this pun. | la Viscléde, perpetual secretary of the Academy of Marseilles. P. 
We cannot say much for it; and it was lucky it was short, other- | Raynaud, his friend, went forth to meet him, and placed him = 
mine: it would mire meRaniag ss Aas wk ya | seat of honour. “ In this large company,” says the Abbé, “ there 
nn Weule Ret Rave get off so well as it did. There were some | were some of the prettiest women of Marseilles, but I,—with a 
hisses at the end, mixed with the applause. —KreLey’s appearance | beating heart,—saw only M. de la Viselede. In a few moments he 
as a boy in jacket and trousers, talking about his “pa” and eating | arose, as did P. Reynaud, who casting his eyes round, discovered 
ll naan a eth : © | me, and made me a sign to approach. Ihung down my head, slunk 
€, excited expectation; but he had little to do. Power had | off, and hid myself behind some of my companions, who betrayed 
most; but the effect was owing to himself. It should be observed | me. At last, P. Raynaud called to me abedd. His voice fell upon 
at the same time, that the idea of the Omnilus and the Con-|\™%. © like « death-warrent. All eyes were upon mez—I was 
eles Bienen a . obliged to cross the whole length of the hall, over the narrow 
tent Distance, is not a bad one; but we expected to be | benches, stumbling at every step: right and left, backwards and 
let more into the interior of omnibuses, and enough farce | roy Jansen ger —-, —~ grep a8 . = 
1, os , d ; | At last, I drew near to M. de la Viscléde, who, taking me by the 
: not made out of the visitors. Good opportunity might | hand, presented me to the company assembled ; to whom he spoke 
ave been taken for joking upon flimsy suburb houses. We _of the description of a storm, which I had written and put into the 
ought not to forget, that there is an ingenious bark of | hands of P. Reynaud; and made me the highest compliments upon 
e _my supposed talents. I was so much the more disconcerted, as I 
| had taken this description almost entirely from the Liad of la Motte, 
of the old gentleman’s gate. It had a very natural sound; and as | At last M. de la Viseléde ceased to speak ;—the confusion I was in 
it took a considerable part in the performance, we think it but right |™4Y be judged by my answer.— * Sir,’ said I with a trembling 
to mention it | voice ;—‘ Sir,—I have the honour to be ——- your very humble 
: cpaiaig /and obedient servant, Barthelemy.’ 1 withdrew, blushing with 
This piece has hardly stamina enough to have a run. ty | shame, and despairing that I had so much genius.” 


called The Omnibus, or a Convenient Distance. The meaning of 


just far enough off to be a convenient call for all his Satur- 








day-coming and Sunday-stopping friends, travellers in the Omnibus. 


two days; and they are followed by ‘ Ma” (Mrs TAYLEURE,) | 


the blunders of an Irish servant, (Mr Power) who takes such ex. 
cessive care of everything that he puts it in every body’s way, get- 


young lady’s mistaking a horse-mixture for a bottle of curagoa, aud 





curagoa,” but “ cure-a-mare.” 


a dog, which plays its part very well behind the scenes, as guardian 
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“'Wispom oF our AncesTors.”—It was formerly believed by 
many persons that it was necessary to health to be intoxicated 
once a month. Several kings in succession, endeavoured to repress 
this taste for drinking. At last, in 1536, Francis the First publish- 
ed an edict to this effect :—that every man convicted of intoxication, 
should be condemned, for the first offence, to imprisonment, and a 
diet of bread and water ; the second time, to be privately whipped ; 
the third time, should be whipped in public; and, if the offence 


were again repeated, should be banished after having his ears am- 


putated.—La Vie Privée des Frangais. 


INFLUENCE OF THE Press IN THE UniTep SratTes 1n 1774.— 
Throughout the country the printing press was chiefly in the hands | Sir Peter Teazle, Mr FARREN, 


of persons unfriendly to the ministry ; and that powerful engine was 


actively employed in supporting the cause of the colonies, and con- 


tributed not a little to fan the growing flame. The sufferings 
occasioned by the Port Bill, in Boston and its vicinity, exasperated 
the people without either intimidating or subduing them : they saw 
that it was intended either to terrify or compel them to unconditional 
submission; and they determined to repel force by force. They 
seized every opportunity of supplying themselves with muskets and 
other military accoutrements. Many of them, indeed, in conformity 
to the militia laws, were already in possession of fire-arms, and all 
were desirous of improving themselves in the use of them. With 
the musket they were familiarly acquainted from their earliest 
years ; and, having been much exercised in hunting, were dexterous 
marksmen. Many imagined that this, combined with patriotic 


ardour, would supply the defects of military discipline and want of 


military habits. A warlike spirit pervaded the provinces, and the 
note of preparation for battle was everywhere heard. The parties 
had ill calculated each other’s strength; the colonists had but a 
very little knowledge of the formidable power of Britain, and the 
British Government had formed no just estimate of the unanimity 
and vigour of the colonists; else both parties would have been 
much more cautious.—Cabinet Cyclopedia History of the Western 
World—Vol. 1. (United States of America.) 








PERFORMANCES OF THIS EVENING. 


Surrey TuHearre.—Pizarro — The Exile—Law and 
Lions—The Woodman’s Hut. 
Cosurec TuHeatre.—The Foul Anchor—The Lost Heir 
Lady Day—Knights of the Cross. 
TorrennaM Srreetr Tueatrre.—Fra Diavolo — The 
Stratagem—Master’s Rival. 
Sapier’s Wetts Tuearre. — Lear of Private Life 


The Waterman—The Chief of the 
Cherokees. 








THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 


This Evening, a New Version of the Pilot, called 


THE PILOT, OR A TALE OF THE THAMES. 
[By Mr Bucksrone]. 
To be preceded by an appropriate Prelude. 
CHARACTERS IN THE PRELUDE, 
Mr Yates, Mr YATES, 
The Call Boy, by the FIRST OLD MAN, The Prompter, Mr PRIG. 
CHARACTERS IN THE BURLESQUE, 
Miss Kitty Plowden, by the Original, Mrs FITZWILLIAM. 
The Pilot, Mr WILKINSON, — Captain How-hard, Mr S. SMITH, 

Fat Tom Coffin, Mr J. REEVE, 

Lieut. Gen. Boroughcliff, (promoted and shrunk) Mr BUCKSTONE, 
Master Barney Barnstable, (run away from Sea) Mr O. SMITH, 
Serjeant Drill, (by the Orizinal) Mr SANDERS, 

Lieutenant Toughman, (Officer of the Tender) Mr V. WEBSTER, 


Backwater and Scully, (Two Watermen) Mess. CHARLES and MORRIS, | 


Waiter, Mr MORDAUNT, Cabman, Mr CHAPMAN, 
Watermen, Tender Officers, Marines, &c. 


After which, the vew Burletta, called 
WRECK ASHORE; 
[By Mr Buckstone]}. 
The Overture and the whole of the Music, by Mr G. H. Rodwell. 
Act L.—Wiunrter. 
Alice, Mrs YATES, della, Mrs FITZWILLIAM, 
Dame Bernard, Mrs DALY. Miles Bertram, Mr YATES, 
Walter Barnard, Mr HEMMINGS, = Captain Grampus, Mr O. SMITH, 
Marmaduke Magor, Mr J. REEVE, 
Jemmy Starling, Mr BUCKSTONE, William, Mr MORDAUNT, 
Andrew Phipps, Mr SAUNDERS, Thomas, Mr TAYLOR, 
Hiram Taylor, Mr MORRIS, Lieut. of Pressgang, Mr CHAPMAN. 
{A lapse of Five Years is supposed to occur between each Act}. 
Act Il.—Summer. 
Alice, Mrs YATES, Bella, Mrs FITZWILLIAM, 

Lucy, Miss STALLARD, Mrs Starling, Miss BEAUMONT, 
Miles Bertram, Mr YATES, Blackadder, Mr S. SMITH, 
Grampus, Mr O. SMITH, Marmaduke Magog, Mr J. REEVE, 
Jemmy Starling, Mr BUCKSTONE, Walter, Mr HEMMINGS. 
To conclude with the Nautical Burletta, called 
THE WATER WITCH! 

[By Mr Berwarp]. 


a 


THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE 





This Evening, the Comedy of 


THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL. 


[By Mr Sueripan]. 
Lady Teazle, Miss CHESTER, 
Lady Sneerwell, Mrs FAUCIT, Mrs Candour, Mrs ORGER 
Maria, Miss MORDAUNT, Maid, Mrs WEBSTER. : 
Sir Oliver Surface, Mr DOWTON 
Sir Benjamin Backbite, Mr HARLEY, ‘ 
Joseph Surface, Mr MACREADY, ‘Charles Surface, Mr J. VINING 
Crabtree, Mr W. BENNETT, Careless, Mr YARNOLD, ’ 
Sir Harry (withaSong) Mr SINCLAIR, 
Rowley, Mr YOUNGE, Moses, Mr WEBSTER, 

Trip, Mr BALLS, Snake, Mr THOMPSON, 

Ist Gentleman, Mr EAST, 2nd Gentleman, Mr S. JONES, 
John, Mr HONNER, William, Mr C. JONES. 
Previous to the Comedy, (3rd time in thiscountry) H. Mar-choer’s Overture 
to ‘* Le Prince de Hombourg.”’ 

After the Comedy, Spontini’s Overture to “ Oly:npia.” 

And previous to the Illustrious Stranger, P. De Winter's Overture to 
* Mahomed.” 


After which, (14th time) a New Farce, called 
TURNING THE TABLES. 
[Partly from the French, by Mr Poorer}. 
Miss Kuibbs, Miss FAUCIT, ' 
Mrs Humphries, Mrs C. JONES, Patty Larkins, Mrs ORGER, 
Jack Humphries, Mr LISTON, 
Mr Knibbs, Mr HUGHES, Mr Jeremiah Bumps, Mr COOPER, 
Mr Edgar de Courcy, Mr VINING, Mr Thornton, Mr J. VINING, 


To conclude with, a Musical Piece (in Two Acts) called 
THE ILLUSTRIOUS STRANGER. 
{By Mr Kenney]. 

Irza, Miss FAUCIT, Fatima, Mrs WAYLETT, 
Aboulifar, Mr THOMPSON, Aman, Mr BLAND, 
Alibajou, Mr WEBSTER, Bowbell, Mr LISTON, 

Gimbo, MrHARLEY, 
High Priest, M7 FENTON, Officers, Me C. JONES, Mr HONNER., 











To-morrow, The Follies of Fashion; A Ballet; and The National 
| Guard, 





(THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 


This Evening, (9th time) a New Play, in Three Acts, called 
THE CARNIVAL AT NAPLES. 
[By Mr Dimonp]. 
Duchess di Fontana, Mrs LOVELL. 
Aurora di Cosenza, Miss HUGHES, 
| Zoranthe, Miss H.CAWSE, Rodriga, Mrs TAYLEURE, 
Nina, Miss TAYLOR. 
Duke di Fontana, Mr EGERTON, 
Count Cosenza, Mr BLANCHARD, Manfredi (first time) Mr DIDDEAR, 
| Valentine, Mr WILSON, 
Benedetto, Mr G. BENNETT, Harry Forvescue, Mr ABBOTT, 
Dermot O'Donovan, Mr POWER, 
| Rufo, Mr EVANS, Gasparo, Mr F. MATTHEWS. 
} 


After the Opera, A. Romberg’s Overture to “ Scipio.” 


| 
| 
| 
| 


With (2d time) a Faree in One Act, called, The 
|OMNIBUS, OR A CONVENIENT DISTANCE. 
Julia Ledyer, Miss LAWRENCE, Mrs Dobbs, Mrs TAYLEOURE, - 
| Miss Damper, Mrs DALY, Miss Jemima Damper, Miss APPLETON. 
Mr Ledger, Me BLANCHARD, — Mr Dobb-, Mr BARTLEY, 
| Tom Dobbs, Mr KEELEY, Pat Rooney, Mr POWER, 


| After which (by permission of S. J. Arnold, Esq.) the Romance of 
PRESUMPTION; 
OR, THE FATE OF FRANKENSTEIN, 
The Music, by Mr Watson. 
Elizabeth, (Sister to Frankenstein) Miss CAWSE, __ 
| Agatha de Lacey, Miss FORDE, Madame Ninon, Mrs J. HUGHES, 
Safle, (an Arabian Girl), Mrs KEELEY, d 
Frankenstein, Mr DIDDEAR, Fritz. Mr KEELEY, 
De Lacey (a banished Gentleman) Mr EVANS, ak 
Felix (his Son) Mr DURUSET, Clerval, Mr BAKER, 
William, Miss HUNT, Hammerpan, Mr FULLER, _ 
Tanskin, Mr MILLER, ( ) Mr T. P. COOKE. 











To-morrow, The Fair Penitent; and Clari. 





—————— ee 
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